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In 379 the praenomen of Caerellius should be Q., not A. ; in 476, 1 Jenkin- 
son's edition of Hisperica Famina should be referred to; in 480, 12 Traube's 
Regula Benedicti should be cited in the second edition. 

Chakles H. Beeson 

University of Chicago 

Die Lebensalter: Ein Beitrag zur antiken Ethnologie und zur Geschichte 
der Zahlen, mit einem Anhang uber die Schrift von der Siebenzahl. 
Mit zwei Tafeln. By Fbanz Boll. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 
1913. Pp.58. M. 2.40. 

This is an off-print from Vol. XXXI (pp. 89-145) of the Neue Jahr- 
bucher fur das klassische Altertum, issued with new pagination, while noting 
the old in the inner margin, as a separate publication. Every student of the 
classics will derive profit and delectation from the reading of Professor Boll's 
interesting and well-written essay, which treats of a subject peculiarly fasci- 
nating to old and young alike. Others also besides classical philologists will 
find it profitable reading because of the wide diffusion in modern literatures of 
the conceptions the history of which Professor Boll sketches. Naturally his 
illustrations from modern literatures other than German are few, and every 
reader can add points which will inevitably occur to him. 

I confess that I was quite as much interested in the Appendix as in the 
essay itself. This consists of a critique of Roscher's views touching Hip- 
pocrates ILepl e/}8op.a8im>, and is undoubtedly the most important contribution 
so far made to the discussion. There are some points on which Boll is unques- 
tionably right as against Roscher, who has since replied to his criticisms in 
Die hippokratische Schrift von der Siebenzahl, Paderborn, 1913, pp. 154-61; 
but there are others at which both are in error or in the dark. In so brief 
a notice as this space cannot be spared for many details, but I may refer to 
one. Boll (pp. 50ff.=pp. 138 ff.) calls attention to the comparison of the 
earth to a human body in Ilepi e/3So/tdS«>y and its similarity to a passage in the 
hermetic tractate Kopr/ xooyxou, Stobaeus i. 411. 3 ff. Wachsm. Appar- 
ently Bolls, as well as Roscher, failed to note that the latter passage does not 
stand alone but reproduces a view which Aristotle presents in opposition to 
that of the Pythagoreans touching the directions up and down, right and left 
in the cosmos. Unfortunately neither Aristotle nor his commentators give us 
a hint as to the origin of the view which he advances, though it agrees pre- 
cisely with that which occurs in Koprj k6<t/uov and which Boll pronounces 
genuinely Egyptian. Arist. De caelo B 2 makes the South Pole the upper, the 
North Pole the nether point of the cosmos: S^Xov rotvvv on. 6 d^avijs jroAos 

€<tti to avo>. Kai ol /«v 6K« owcovvres iv T<3 avu> eloiv yfuo-fjxupiu) kou. wpos tois 
oefiois, r/iActs 8' iv no nana /cat tois dpiorepoTs, evavrlois r/ <!>s ot TLv6a.yopf.ioi 
Aeyovoxv' eKeivoi yap Tjp-as avto iroioScri ko.1 iv T(3 Septal fxepu, toiis 8' «/c« Kara) 

ko1 iv tiS dpicTTepw. That Aristotle was not the originator of his notion is clear 
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from the diametrically opposite views of Empedocles and Parmenides as to 
the right and left sides of the earth Diels (Dox. Aet. v. 7. 1-2) and other evi- 
dence which cannot now be mentioned in detail. That Aristotle had in 
mind a person lying on his back, with his head to the south, his feet to the 
north, and his right and left hands extending respectively east and west is 
obvious in itself and is expressly noted by Simplicius ad he., p. 391, 30 ff. 
Heiberg (cf. <us ei vorjaxu &v6p<mrov iirl roS afcovos tKrcraixivov vittiov ttjv 
Ki(f>aXr]v l^ovra irpos T<5 voriiu TroXa) (cat crujU7re/9i0epd/xevov tw ovpavuf). A full 
consideration of the point would involve an exhaustive discussion of the 
Greek modes of orientation, of which there were undoubtedly several — a 
difficult chapter on which almost nothing of value has been written. 

W. A. Heidel 
Wesley an University 



The Primitive Text of the Gospels and Acts. By Albert C. Clark. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1914. Pp. 112. 
Professor Clark's study of the Primitive Text of the Oospels and Acts 
is the outgrowth of work done on the MSS of Cicero, where he is an acknowl- 
edged authority. The points of comparison lie in the omission of lines 
or phrases having beginnings or endings similar to neighboring phrases. 
After working out his system rather thoroughly in some MSS of Cicero, 
where he was able to establish the length of line of the parent MSS by this 
similarity in length of omissions, Clark transfers his method of investigation 
to the New Testament. Chap, ii gives similar examples of omission found 
in the Greek fragments of the Oxyrynchus Papyri. Chap, iii summarizes the 
present state of textual study in the New Testament and outlines the dis- 
covery made as well as the proposed limits of the investigation. Then in 
the five following chapters the omissions of individual MSS are collected and 
discussed. In the Sinaitic MS (at,) many omissions are found to have a length 
of from 10 to 12 letters or multiples of that number. The conclusion drawn 
is that some parent MS was written in narrow columns, having 10 to 12 
letters to the line, and that a careless copyist omitted many single lines and 
groups of lines. In the Vatican MS (B) omissions of this type are less 
numerous but amply show an ancestor having 10 to 12 letters to the line. 
The Sinaitic Syrias MS has even more omissions. Clark counts 485 which 
imply a loss of 10 letters or more in the Greek original. The great majority 
of these point to line omissions in a parent having 10 to 12 letters to the 
line. The Old Latin MS k has some omissions which indicate a Latin 
ancestor having 14 to 15 letters to the line, but far more show line omissions 
of a Greek original with 10 to 12 letters to the line. The Greco-Latin 
Codex Bezae (D) is written in sense lines (o-tixoi) of unequal length, yet 
both in the Greek and in the Latin it has omissions which point toward a 
similar short line ancestor. 



